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EFFECT ON REAL ESTATE VALUES OF THE SAN 
FRANCISCO FIRE 

HISTORY does not record any disaster in which property 
of so much value was destroyed as in the great fire of 
San Francisco in 1906. It has been estimated that the 
value of buildings and contents destroyed alone amounted to 
$350,000,000. This estimate is based upon insurance lia- 
bility, the general ratio of insurance to value (about seventy 
per cent) and the probability that about five per cent of prop- 
erty carried no insurance. As to the total loss, guesses have 
been made that run from $500,000,000 to $1,000,000,000. 

When the full extent of the calamity became known, predic- 
tions were freely made that the city would never recover. The 
large proportion of buildings in the business section destroyed, 
the shock to business confidence and the opportunity afforded 
to San Francisco's rivals about Puget Sound to seize a part of 
her trade gave plausibility to this opinion. That it was in fact 
without foundation, and that a new San Francisco, better and 
more full of promise than the old one that was destroyed, has 
come into being, is now generally admitted. What has not 
been so clearly perceived is that the San Francisco disaster 
affords a unique test of the permanence and stability of urban 
land values. It is the purpose of this article to show that, after 
four and one-half square miles in the heart of a city of a half 
million of population was completely laid waste, confidence was 
quickly restored and land values were well sustained. 

The average real-estate owner is apt to talk optimistically of 
his land values. His inclination is to think what he hopes and 
to discount the future. Too often he is over-sanguine, es- 
pecially in the matter of time ; and too often he expresses his 
opinion regarding the future of his property in terms that repre- 
sent his anxiety to profit. If he owns in a particular section, 
his judgment is likely to become biased in favor of this section 
in preference to any other section in the city. It is not an un- 
natural tendency, therefore, for owners to over-estimate values. 
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Lest this error be made in comparing values before and since 
the San Francisco fire of April, 1906, account will be taken 
only of prices paid in actual sales. 

In the four years before the fire, sales of real estate reached a 
total of $242,672,198; during the four years succeeding the 
fire, they amounted to $133,776,674, a falling off of about 
forty-five per cent. But it must be understood that during the 
latter period local capitalists needed all their money for re- 
building, that they had no money for any other investments. 
The asking price made no difference. Neither capitalist nor 
speculator could consider proposals to purchase land. Mer- 
chants had no surplus to invest in anything but new stock. The 
total for 1906 and 1907 also suffered because sales of a total 
value of ten millions made before the fire were cancelled. Then 
the panic of 1907, which tied up capital in every city in the 
country, also limited real-estate sales for that year. 

First, as was expected, there was a decline in the volume of 
real-estate sales after the fire, due to the absorption of much of 
the capital that was available in building operations. Just how 
these items compared during the four years preceding and dur- 
ing the four years succeeding the fire is shown in Table I. 



Table I 





REAL-ESTATE 
SALES 


BUILDING 
OPERATIONS 


TOTAL OF REAL- 
ESTATE SALES 
AND BUlLmNCS 
OPERATIONS 


April 17, 1902, to April 17, 1903 . . . 
April 17, 1903, to April 17, 1904 . . . 
April 17, 1904, to April 17, 1905 . . . 
April 17, 1905, to April 17, 1906 . . . 


$44,167,586 
44.705.730 
47,642,660 

106,156,222 


$14,289,938 

15.547.895 
18,443,497 
19,097,964 


$58,457,524 
60,253,625 
66,086,157 

125,254,186 


Totals for four years previous to fire 


$242,672,198 


$67,379,294 


$310,051,492 


(There was no business done from 
April 18, 1906, to May 7, 1906.) 








May 7, 1906, to May 7, 1907 .... 
May 7, 1907, to May 7, 1908 .... 
May 7, 1908, to May 7, 1909 .... 
May 7, 1909, to May 7, 1910 .... 


$39,619,064 
24,921,140 
3i.i2i.t99 
38,115,271 


$56,188,423 
39,756,156 
36,486,123 
30,685,986 


$95,807,487 
64,677,296 
67,607,322 
68,801,257 


Totals for four years succeeding the fire 


$133,776,674 


$163,116,688 


$296,893,362 
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As to prices paid for property after the fire, there was a 
reduction, probably, of from ten to forty per cent, depending 
on the location. Market Street, the backbone of the city, suf- 
fered least. Before the fire little or no real estate could be 
bought on this street. In a number of cases land had been 
sold as high as $10,000 a front foot, or $104 per square foot, 
with many buyers competing and very little property offered. 
The fire provided an opportunity for banks to secure better 
locations by purchasing new sites on San Francisco's great artery. 
The purchases made by these banks of some of the best Market 
Street corners were at prices as high as those which prevailed 
before the fire. For the Market Street corners purchased by 
banks after the fire an average of $98 per square foot was paid. 

Market Street, because of the manner in which it was orig- 
inally laid out, enjoys such a monopoly of travel and of trade 
that sales on that thoroughfare cannot be taken as an exact 
measure of the general rise and fall in values for the entire city, 
either before or after the fire. 

The depreciation of from ten to forty per cent lasted but a 
few months. When the people caught their breath, they 
realized that San Francisco still held the power of position, and 
that her place on the map was a guarantee of permanence and 
eventual greatness. Within a few weeks Market Street property 
sold above the best former prices; and today the original 
shrinkage of probably ten per cent has wholly disappeared. 
In other locations, where the depreciation was as high as forty 
per cent, depending on distance from old established centers, 
the depreciation now varies from five to twenty-five per cent, 
not exceeding the latter proportion. 

The foregoing statements represent the opinion of the writer, 
which is based on daily knowledge of sales. It is confirmed by 
leading savings-bank appraisers and real-estate agents in the 
city. It is difficult, however, to prove these statements, for in 
sales that were made before the fire it is not now possible to 
ascertain the value of all the buildings. It is not difficult, 
however, to ascertain the value of the buildings which stood in 
Market Street before the fire. Most of these improvements 
were appraised before they were purchased, and others were 
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Table II 

A. MARKET STREET SALES SINCE THE FIRE 



Nov. 1906 



Dec. 


11 


Feb. 


1907 


11 


II 


March " 


Aug. 


U 


Sept. 
Dec. 


it 


Sept. 


I 90S 


July 


II 


Dec. 


II 


Jan. 


1909 



II (I 



June " 

Aug. " 

Sept. " 

Nov. '< 



Dec. " 

April 1910 



LOCATIONS AND DIMENSIONS OP PROPERTY 



S. E. cor. Market and New Montgomery, 55 

X9l = 6 

N. W. cor. Montgomery and Post, at Market 
N. 75 X W. 160 

N. W. side Market, 158:4 S. W. of Mont- 
gomery, 21 : 6 X 7° 

S. E. side Market, 125 N. E. of Ninth, 50 X 
165 

N. E. cor. Market and Grant Ave., 80 X IOO > 
irreg. 

N. E. cor. Market, Montgomery and Post, 
irreg. (including building) 

S. E. side Market, 100 E. of Second, 40 X 

155 

S. E. side of Market, 45 : 10 S. W. of Spear, 

45:i°X»37:° 
Same property resold for 
S. E. side Market, W. of Sixth, 25 X '°5. 

with extra 25 ft. front on Stevenson in rear 
S. E. side Market, 365 S. W. of Fifth, 47 : 6 

X 16S 

N. W. cor. Grant Ave. and O'Farrell, at Mar- 
ket, 76:6 X 91 and "L" 

S. E. side Market, 275 N. E. of Seventh, 25 

X 165 
S. E. cor. Market and Main, 45: 10 X *37 : 6 
N. W. side Market, 47 S. W. of Drumm, 55 

X 94 and 116 
S. E. side Market, 365 S. W. of Fifth, 47 : 6 

X 165 (improved; 
N. W. side Market, near McAllister, 25 X ,0 ° 
S. E. side Market, 200 S. W. of Sixth, 25 X 

165 
N. W. side Market, 138: 6 S. W. of Kearny, 

50 on Market, running through to Geary, 

and 40 on Geary ' 
S. E. side Market, 45:10 N. E. of Spear, 

>37=6 X 137:6, plus 45: 10 X «37=6. 

adjoining on Spear 
S. E. side Market, 137: 6 W. of Beale, 91 : 8 

X 137:6 
N. W. side Market, 203 S. W. of McAllister, 

25 X 100 
N. W. cor. Turk and Mason, looking into 

Market, 42:6 X 75 



PRICE PAID 


PRICE PER 
SQUARE FOOT 


$425,000 


$84.00 


750,000 


62.00 


115,000 


70.00 


l85,0OO 


22.00 


783,000 


120.00 


1,750,000 


II7.00 


170,000 


29.00 


00,000 
98,500 


14.00 
I5-50 


l60,00O 


16.50 


190,000 


24.OO 


760,000 


109.00 


85,0OO 


20.OO 


132,750 


21.00 


l65,0OO 


29.OO 


265,000 
65,000 


30.00 
26.00 


100,000 


24.OO 


465,000 


78.00* 


400,000 2 


l6.0O 


162,500 


I3-0O 


65,500 


26.0O 


200,000 


62.O0 



1 For this same property owners have since refused $84 per square foot. 

2 Reported price. 
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B. MARKET STREET SALES DURING THE FOUR YEARS PRECEDING THE FIRE 



April 1902 
May " 



June 



Aug. 


a 


Sept. 


n 


11 


11 


Jan. 
April 


1903 

it 


Dee. 


11 


Feb. 
April 


1904 
11 


June 


11 


Nov. 


fi 


If 


(i 


Jan. 


1905 


Feb. 


<i 


«i 


11 


Marc! 


" 


April 


(i 



May 



June 



LOCATIONS AMD DIMENSIONS OF PROPERTY 



E. cor. Market and Spear, 45: 10 X 137 : 6 
N. W. side Market, 175 S. W. of City Hall 

Ave., 15 X 100 
N. W. side Market, 200: 8 W. of Montgom- 
ery, 20 X 80 
Same resold 
S. E. side Market, 55 S. W. of Eighth, 20 

X80 
N. W. side Market, 252 N. E. of Golden Gate 

Ave., 25 X 130. "'eg- 
S. E. side Market, 200 N. E. of Fourth, 25 

X 100 
S. E. side Market, 300 N. E. of Fourth, 25 

Xioo 
E. cor. Market and Second, 140 X '55 
N. W. side Market, 250 S. W. of City Hall 

Ave., 50 X 200 
E. cor. Market and Fourth, 175 X 170 
S. cor. Market and Anne, 142: 6 X '60 
S. E. side Market, 375 S. \V. of Sixth, 50 X 

165 
S. E. side Market, 225 N. E. of Fourth, 50 

X 100 
N. W. side Market, 200 S. W. of Marshall 

So. 2^ ^^ 100 
S. E. side Market, 475 S. W. of Sixth, 50 X 

90, plus 25 X 75 
S. E. side Market, 125 N. E. of Ninth, 50 X 

165 
N. W. side Market, 53 N. E. of Mason, 29: 3 

X av. depth of 60 
S. E. side Market, 350 S. W. of Sixth, 25 X 

165 
S. E. side Market, 225 N. E. of Fourth, 50 

X too 
N. W. side Market, 675 N. E. of Marshall 

Sq., 25 X 100 
N. W. side Market, 68: 6 N. E. of Ellis, 76: 

1 1 X >"eg. depth 
N. E. side Market, 675 N. E. of Marshall 

Sq., 25 X 'OO 
S. E. side Market, 150 S. W. of Second, 25 

X9' = 6 
N. W. side Market, 202 N. E. of Golden Gate 

Ave., 25 on Market X > rr eg- depth 
N. W. side Market, 28 : 6 N. E. of Turk, 56: 5 

on Market X i"eg. depth 
Same resold 
N. W. cor. Market and Battery, 42:6 on 

Market X > rre B- depth 
S. cor. Market and First, 30 X 80 



PRICE PAID, 
LESS ALLOW- 
ANCE tok 

BUILDINGS 


PRICE PER 
SQUARE FOOT 


$123,500 


$l8.O0 


49,000 


l6.00 


82,O0O 
97.5O0 


42.00 
51.00 


47.O0O 


20.00 


l60,0O0 


36.OO 


120,500 


38.O0 


120,000 
630,000 


42.00 
24.00 


150,000 
1,215,000 

1,000,000 


15.00 
4O.O0 
37.0O 


295,000 


24.OO 


297,500 


53.00 


75,000 


28.00 


217,500 


3I.0O 


250,000 


30.00 


1 50,000 


76.OO 


125,000 


24.OO 


306,000 


5S-oo 


75,000 


28.00 


700,000 


88.00 


90,000 


34.00 


150,000 


54.00 


200,000 


39.00 


385,000 
410,000 


67.00 
71.00 


275,000 
120,000 


38.00 
39-oo 
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B. MARKET STREET SALES DURING THE FOUR YEARS PRECEDING THE FIRE. — Concluded 



DATE 


June 


J 90S 


July 
<< 


it 
IC 


Aug. 


tt 


ct 


f « 


Oct. 


it 


Jan. 


I906 


(< 


it 


March 


" 


April 


it 



LOCATIONS AND DIMENSIONS OF PROPERTY 



S. E. side Market, 325 S. W. of Sixth, 25 X 

165 plus 25 X 75 
S. E. side Market, 350 S. W. of Sixth, 25 X 

165 
S. E. side Market, 100 N. E. of Fourth, 50 

X 170 
S. E. side Market, 150 N. E. of Fourth, 25 

X 170 
S. E. side Market, 45 : 10 N. E. of Main, 

45= 10 X '37=6 
Gore cor. Market and East, irreg., and gore 

cor. East and Commercial 
N. W. side Market, 90: 7% S. W. of Kearny, 

48 : 5 on Market X i' re g- depth back to 

Geary 
S. E. side Market, 91 : 8 N. E. of Main, 45 : 

10 X 137:6 
S. E. side Market, 45: 10 N. E. of Main, 45: 

10 X '37=6 
S. E. side Market, 60 S. W. of First, 100 X 

155 

N. W. side Market, 28: 6 N. E. of Turk, 56: 5 
X irreg. depth 



PRICE PAID, 
LESS ALLOW- 
ANCE FOR 
BUILDINGS 


PRICE PER 
SQUARE FOOT 


$l60,000 


$2I.OO 


152,000 


30.00 


400,000 


47.00 


2OO,000 


4I.OO 


125,000 


I2.0O 


500,000 


42.00 


500,000 


IO3.OO 


100,000 


I3.00 


135.750 


13.00 


400,000 


2O.0O 


450,000 


77.0O 



so well known that a close estimate can even now be made of 
their value. Table II shows all the sales made on Market 
Street in the four years since the fire, as compared with all the 
sales made on this street in the four years preceding the fire. 
Taking the prices paid for land since the fire and the prices of 
all land sold before the fire, and subtracting from the latter the 
estimated value of the buildings which stood before the con- 
flagration, it is found that the average price paid on this street 
for the four years preceding the fire was $40 a square foot, and 
for the four years succeeding the fire $5 1 a square foot. This 
comparative increase of twenty-five per cent, however, cannot 
be shown on any other street. On every street, except Market 
Street, there has been and is a perceptible decline. Undoubt- 
edly the decline in other sections will be only temporary, as 
the advanced price in the main thoroughfare is, of itself, suffi- 
cient to prove the confidence of investors in the city as a whole. 
As property values in any city are established and generally 
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measured by central values, it is not entirely unreasonable to 
quote the sales on the main retail thoroughfare as showing in a 
general way the rise and fall in values of a whole city. One of 
the first questions which a stranger, if he be a business man, 
asks in visiting a large city is: " What is the highest price ever 
paid here for real estate ? " All that the world knows of land 
values in New York is the top price that has ever been paid, 
and that price is always compared with the highest figure ob- 
tained in other cities. For a gore in Market Street an offer 
was made this year of $162 per square foot. A sale was made 
in the same street at the rate of $120 per square foot. The 
highest price paid before the fire was $104 per square foot. 

Land values were never high in San Francisco. Ten thousand 
dollars a front foot, or one hundred dollars a square foot, on a 
street which enjoys a practical monopoly of travel and trade is 
not high. No city ever experienced a more reasonable and 
healthy growth ; it has been consistent and continuous since the 
" forties." The records of sales since 1 867 will show that 
Market Street values have never dropped, except in a few sales 
made after the fire. The unusual conditions then existing natur- 
ally made it difficult to raise money, and a few owners sacri- 
ficed some of their lots to raise money to improve their other 
holdings. Aside from these, the record shows a consistent 
and continuous advance. 

It would of course be absurd to say that San Francisco land 
values were unaffected by the fire ; but since in the absence of 
purchasers there were few immediate sales, the full shrinkage of 
values at that time was not disclosed. It is clear, however, that 
the shrinkage varied greatly in different parts of the city. A 
group of Easterners proposed to buy some of the best proper- 
ties in Market Street immediately after the fire. This syndicate 
attempted to buy at sixty to seventy per cent of former values ; 
but when it discovered the independence of owners on that 
street and the confidence they felt in the speedy restoration 
of values, it immediately withdrew from the field. Outside of 
the best retail section, everywhere except on Van Ness Avenue 
and Fillmore Street, this syndicate could have bought freely at 
bargain rates; but it considered nothing but Market Street. 
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Van Ness Avenue and Fillmore Street property advanced at 
once in value; but this advance showed itself in the asking 
prices based on rentals rather than in actual sales. It was to 
these two thoroughfares that all retail business moved. Tenants 
were willing to pay high rents there for a limited period until 
they could secure permanent locations in the burned district. 
A peculiar habit of mind, produced by years of experience, 
drew merchants downtown, back to the old stands where for 
so many years they had built up and successfully conducted 
their businesses. 

The fire gave San Francisco a great city housecleaning. 
All the old, undesirable buildings were swept away; four and a 
half square miles of " improvements," consisting of old wooden 
and brick two-story shacks and ten and fifteen-story " class A " 
structures, were purified by fire. At present San Francisco 
enjoys the unique reputation of being the only brand-new city 
on earth. From the vantage point of new and better and more 
permanent buildings, with rents as high as those that prevailed 
before the disaster, the majority of property owners now look 
back on the fire as a blessing in disguise. A New York banker 
visiting here recently, said : " Your loss may be $300,000,000, 
but the advertising is worth $600,000,000 to San Francisco." 
The eyes of the world turned toward San Francisco ; its loca- 
tion, its back country and its prospects were reviewed ; and that 
of itself was a great aid toward giving permanence and solidity 
to values. 

In forming an estimate of values, sales tell an exact story ; 
but thtv do not tell a full story of the rise and fall of any city 
that may have experienced a setback. For the first month 
sales could tell no story, for there were no sales. The only 
thought in the mind of the property owner was : " How can I 
most expeditiously and most economically regain my lost in- 
come ? " He would not sacrifice his lot. Partly from patriot- 
ism and civic pride, partly from the memory of other days, 
when his building was a good and consistent income producer, 
his one desire was to erect a better building than the old one. 
The old tenants were ready to pay the old rents, if the owner 
would rebuild in better fashion. Material was high, labor was 
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high (and one-third less efficient) ; but owners and tenants 
were alike determined upon better structures. The courageous 
confidence of the downtown owners and tenants upheld values 
and imparted to them firmness and soundness. There was no 
alternative. The people were bound by their investments, and 
those investments must be made to produce. So everybody 
plunged into the work with a will. Other cities less favorably 
situated might have felt such a blow more keenly; but San 
Francisco had a great deal in her favor, and her recovery was 
very rapid. 

The money needed for rebuilding was readily obtained. The 
rate of interest was not high, although, before one- quarter of 
the burned district was restored, the stringency of 1907 arrived. 
This stringency, however, was a blessing, for tight money pre- 
vented over-building. The fire insurance companies and the 
local banks and capitalists, with the aid of Eastern life-insur- 
ance companies, provided over $175,000,000 for investment in 
permanent improvements. 

The business of the port was good, and the fire stimulated it. 
Up to the time of the conflagration $23,000,000 had been ex- 
pended for seawalls and docks. Since the fire about $5,000,- 
000 has been expended for further extensions, repairs and 
improvements. A bond issue for $10,000,000 for permanent 
harbor improvements will be submitted to the approval of the 
people next fall. All the new piers that have been built since 
the fire have been constructed of steel and concrete, with 
concrete roofs, and engineers affirm that no city in the world 
has piers of such high-class construction. 

Besides the large amounts expended by the citizens of San 
Francisco in rebuilding operations, the United States govern- 
ment has spent and is spending very considerable sums for the 
same purpose. The new customs house, post office and sub- 
treasury, the work that is in progress in the navy yard, the con- 
struction of docks and warehouses for the transport service, will 
involve a total expenditure of more than $5,000,000. 

The rebuilding projects alone freed immense sums of money 
that went into general circulation. The Western Pacific Rail- 
road was hurrying to the Pacific shores. The Southern Pacific 
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Railroad was spending millions to come by an all-rail route over 
Dumbarton Bridge into San Francisco, and at every point it 
was increasing its capacity, preparing to handle the great com- 
ing business. The Hill lines heading for San Francisco cause 
a hopeful outlook. The enormous production of oil ($38,- 
000,000 in 1909) proves a strong attraction for eastern capital. 
Thus, in spite of the setback caused by the fire, many causes 
have been at work to advance San Francisco's prosperity. 

Visitors marvel at the rapidity with which the city has been 
rebuilt, and at the solidity which marks its reconstruction. 
Those, however, who study the situation cease to marvel. 
Even a cursory examination of Table III, showing San Fran- 
cisco's population, bank clearings, real-estate sales, savings- 
bank deposits and building operations for the last fifteen years, 
indicates that such a population doing such a business required 
the buildings and the machinery to continue the conduct of its 
affairs. 



Table III 



YEAR 




POPULATION 


1895 
1896 
I897 
I898 
I899 
I900 
I90t 
I902 

I903 
I9O4 
1905 
1906 
I907 
1908 
« 909 








325,000 
325.OOO 
330,000 
335.000 
335.O0O 
342,000 
375-000 
400,000 
425,000 
450,000 
475,000 
400,000 

479.655 
487,500 
487,500 



BANK CLEARINGS 



$692,079,240 

683,229,599 

750,789,143 

813,153,024 

971,015,072 

1,029,582,594 

1,178,169,536 

!. 373.362,025 

1,520,198,682 

1.534.631,136 

1,834,549,788 

1,998,400,779 

2,133,882,625 

1,757,151,850 

1.979.872,570 



REAL ESTATE 
SALES 



$I5.947.36J 

".545.331 
12,903,025 
10,747,102 

14.555. '37 
18,527,814 
29,087,969 
47,396,512 
47.710,157 
45,803,908 
74,926,065 
68,064,300 
31,816,150 
3J.083.571 
33.879.o73 



SAVINGS BANK 
DEPOSITS ' 



$107,744,448 
104,626,331 
107,603,255 
113,430,900 
122,104,550 
128,210,954 
135.265,308 
148,182,140 
•54.453.560 
158,888,175 
167,056,867 
168,345,142 
l60,664,572 
146,131,886 
156,359.977 



BUILDING 
OPERATIONS 



$5,639,942 

5,621,442 

4,203,900 

3,490,603 

4,732.748 

6,390,705 

7.437.562 

14,289,938 

14,984,514 

l6,9l6,Il8 

20,III,86l 

39,254,467 

50.499.499 

35,128,549 

30,411,196 



The assessed valuation of land and buildings in San Francisco 
before and since the fire, as presented in Table IV, shows, of 
course, a shrinkage for the year of disaster and records the 



1 The total deposits in the commercial and savings banks of San Francisco on April 
18, 1910, amounted to $318,389,668, or about $700 per capita. 
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YEAR 


REAL ESTATE 


BUILDINGS 


PERSONAL 

PROPERTY 


TOTAL 


1905 

1907 

1909 


$304,136,185 
237,C82,752 
260,689,806 

258,651,434 
283.2i3.933 


$97,830,!65 
50,250,480 
66,815,201 
90,860,558 

122,935,418 


$122,264,596 

88,805,510 

102,127,836 

104,820,828 

86,180,834 


$524,230,946 
376,138,742 
429,632,843 
454.332.820 
492,330,185 



subsequent restoration of values. In 1909 the valuation of the 
land was only $21,000,000 less than in 1905 ; the valuation of 
improvements was $2 5 ,000,000 more. The general correctness 
of these valuations, both as regards the shrinkage of 1906 and 
the subsequent restoration, is evidenced by the records of sales. 
The legitimacy of the increase in assessed valuations is also 
shown by the absence of protests from taxpayers. 

The taxes on real estate and improvements for the fiscal year 
1909-1910 amounted to over $9,000,000; the delinquency, as 
reported by the tax collector, amounts to little more than 
$100,000. Foreclosures of mortgages on San Francisco real 
estate have not been more numerous since the fire than before 
it; and with improving conditions it is reasonable to believe 
that there will be no more than might occur in the ordinary 
course of business in any city. 

At the time of the fire San Francisco was solvent. Its credit 
was good. Its bonded indebtedness was the lowest in America, 
only $3,500,000 of bonds having been sold. Its mortgage in- 
debtedness was apparently the lowest of the thirteen leading 
cities of the United States, amounting to only seventeen and 
one-half per cent of the estimated value of the land and im- 
provements. 

The total authorized issue of municipal bonds for public 
buildings, schools, sewers, hospitals, for a water supply and for 
the building of a high-pressure water system for fire protection, 
amounts at the present time to $25,269,800. The amount sold 
is $16,140,800. 

To appreciate the prospects of San Francisco, its exception- 
ally favorable situation must be borne in mind. The city is 
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backed by an empire rich in agricultural and mineral resources. 
The per capita wealth of California is greater than that of any 
other state in the Union. In 1909 its total production was 
valued at $763,770,000. 

Colonists are arriving in great numbers: each year brings 
larger numbers. The great land-holdings of the state, con- 
trolled by individuals or by corporations, are being rapidly sub- 
divided and settled by fanners from all over the world. 

There is reason, therefore, for the city to thrbb with its old life 
and for men to plan a greater future. The Golden Gate must 
remain open, and no calamity can close it. So long as that gate 
remains open, San Francisco will live and prosper beside it. 
Above everything else, San Francisco is a seaport. Outside its 
bay there are eighty million square miles of ocean, into which 
open five great seas. The hundreds of millions of people living 
on those shores in direct deep-water communication with San 
Francisco are awakening from a sleep of centuries. China is 
tingling with new life and new ambitions. The celestial empire 
does not want our social or political or religious institutions, but 
it does want our products. The enormous far-eastern trade 
should fall primarily to the states bordering on the Pacific. 
Von Schierbrand estimates that the potential trade of China 
alone is equal to that of five United States of America, were 
there place for such commonwealths between the Pacific coast 
and the Japanese shores. 

The smoke cloud that darkened the horizon for a short time 
has long since dissipated. The horizon is now clear, and every 
sign seems to point to a sure and steady advance of the pros- 
perity of the city and the state. 

Thomas Magee. 

San Francisco, California. 



